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Editorial  Comments 

This  and  That  and  Thank  You 

Do  Justice,  Love  Mercy,  Walk  Humbly,  and  Be  Righteous? 
Wait  a minute.  Righteousness  is  for  right-wing,  uncompromis- 
ing people,  isn't  it?  It's  not  for  people  like  you  and  me.  Or  is  it? 
Are  we  confusing  righteousness  with  self-righteousness?  Read 
Mary  Carman's  article  and  see  if  you  change  your  mind. 

### 

Friends  Bulletin  is  now  incorporated.  The  Board  of  Friends 
Bulletin  Corporation  met  in  Portland,  Oregon,  on  October  22, 
1994,  for  their  first  board  meeting.  The  new  officers  of  the  Board 
are  Rob  Roy  Woodman  (Davis  Meeting),  Clerk;  Randy  Herrick- 
Stare  (Mountain  View  Meeting),  Recording  Clerk;  and  Annis 
Bleeke  (Multnomah  Meeting),  Treasurer. 

### 

Friends  continue  to  be  concerned  about  sensitive  issues.  Last 
month  we  published  "The  Duty  to  Report  Child  Abuse,"  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Sexual  Abuse  of  the  Ministry  and  Oversight 
Committee,  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting.  This  and  other  articles  show 
that  Friends  want  our  environments  to  be  safe  for  children. 

However,  one  Friend  has  expressed  a concern  for  the  ac- 
cused, particularly  those  who  might  be  unjustly  accused.  How 
do  meetings  support  a Friend  who  has  been  accused  of  child 
abuse  or  sexual  abuse?  How  do  we  take  care  of  our  children  and 
also  support  the  accused  offender? 

### 

November  is  "thank  you"  month.  While  we  try  to  say  "thank 
you"  appropriately  at  all  times  during  the  year.  Thanksgiving  is 
a special  time  to  stop  and  acknowledge  our  blessings. 

Many  of  you  recently  received  "thank  you"  notes  from 
Friends  Bulletin.  Periodically  we  ask  you  to  help  us  by  giving 
more  money  and  you  always  respond.  It's  humbling  to  realize 
that  you  care  enough  for  the  work  that  we  do  to  contribute  more 
than  the  price  of  your  subscription.  Whenever  I put  thank  you 
notes  into  envelopes  (computer-generated,  but  heartfelt),  I imag- 
ine some  Friends  saying,  "But  why  bother?  Why  waste  the  time 
and  the  money?"  The  answer  is  that  you've  sent  us  a gift.  We 
thank  you. 

The  risk  of  writing  this  is  that  there  are  probably  a few  Friends 
that  we  have  not  thanked.  If  so,  I apologize  — and  thank  you. 
Happy  Thanksgiving! 
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The  photo  on  page  15  of  the  September  Friends  Bulletin 
was  incorrectly  labeled.  The  person  standing  in  the 
photo  is  Emma  Childers  of  the  Friends  Committee  on 
Legislation  (FCL),  co-leading  an  Interest  Group  on 
Immigration  with  the  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee (AFSC). 

Photo  reprinted  opposite  column. 
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Saying  Thanks 
by  Jeanne  Lohmann, 
Olympia  Meeting 


In  the  mixed  evil  of  my 
years  and  days,  how  surely 
blessings  run  amok,  so  many 
in  the  long  stretch  of  time 
that  makes  us  strangers, 
strips  us  of  leaves  and  fruit. 

My  life,  my  assigned  fate 
comes  with  an  unjust 
share  of  pleasure,  of  kindness, 
a cornucopia  so  full  and  various 
the  harvest  is  stunning,  more 
than  I deserve  or  can  use 
or  give  away,  largesse 
for  which  I can  never 
be  thankful  enough. 

Not  even  in  love's  service 
that  without  confusion 
begins  to  teach  me 
some  prodigal  wild  grace. 


No  words.  Nothing  I can  hold. 
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NORTH  PACIFIC  YEARLY  MEETING  FRIEND  IN  RESIDENCE  ADDRESS  JULY  1994. 

"Do  justice,  love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly  with  your  God"  (Micah  6:8). 

Righteousness  and  Self-Righteousness 

by  Mary  Garman,  Earlham  College 


Introduction 

"Do  justice,  love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly  with  your 
God"  (Micah  6:8).  These  acts  describe  a way  of  being  in  the 
world  that  is  compelling  and  enlivening.  Living  that  way 
opens  up  a whole  range  of  possibilities. 

We  notice  that  the  three  types  of  action  in  Micah  6:8  are 
linked.  We  begin  to  sense  that  one  way  to  do  justice  is  to 
love  mercy,  and  that  loving  mercy  fully  requires  a humble 
walk  across  the  earth,  and  that  true  humility  results  in 
living  a just  life,  which  means  a life  of  love.  And  around 
and  around  it  goes. 

The  question  emerges  as  we  see  the  spiral  develop. 
How,  in  our  daily  living,  can  we  learn  to  become  partici- 
pants in  such  a way  of  life?  How  can  we  join  with  others  in 
the  constellation  of  acts  that  correspond  to  these  require- 
ments? Who  can  help  us  to  say  yes  to  this  pattern  for  living 
with  our  lives? 

To  address  these  questions  I want  to  look  at  another 
crucial  biblical  term  and  to  suggest  ways  for  it  to  guide  us, 
as  Friends,  into  a deeper  commitment  to  activism,  based 
on  the  vision  expressed  in  Micah  6:8.  The  term  1 will  focus 
on  is  righteousness.  I will  indicate  how  the  message  of 
Quakerism  can  lead  us  into  the  paths  of  righteousness,  as 
the  psalmist  says,  for  the  sake  of  the  name  of  God. 

The  concept  of  righteousness 

I am  convinced  of  several  things: 

1.  Most  of  "us"  (contemporary  people,  including  Quak- 
ers in  the  late  20th  century)  don't  understand  the 
concept  of  righteousness.  Many  of  us,  I suspect,  would 
never  use  the  word  "righteousness"  because  it  carries 
cormotations  of  rigidity,  judgment,  blaming,  and 
maybe  even  dangerous  zeal  that  we  would  associate 
with  extremist  groups.  Other  people  in  this  world 
have  co-opted  this  word,  and  are  abusing  it. 

2.  Without  denying  that  the  word  "righteousness"  is 
problematic  for  us,  I would  also  argue  that  much  of  the 
pain  and  misery  and  grief  of  the  world  is  caused  by 
people  committing  acts  that  are  not  righteous.  In  other 
words,  the  world  lacks  righteousness,  and  people 
suffer  for  it. 

3.  As  Friends,  we  have  some  crucial  contributions  to 
make  to  this  conversation  about  righteousness.  Open- 
ing up  these  questions  can  help  us  bring  about  righ- 
teousness in  a broken  and  uneasy  world. 

What  resources  do  we  have  to  help  us? 

We  have  our  history  — the  story  of  the  Friends  who 
have  gone  before  us  — to  teach  us  how  to  be  righteous.  I 
want  to  begin  my  exploration  of  Friends'  history  not  with 


heroic  deeds  but  with  Quaker  language.  The  central  Quaker 
experience  is  to  encounter  the  powerful  presence  of  the 
living  God  and  then  to  seek  to  express  to  one  another  — in 
worship  and  in  daily  living  — what  that  means.  We  are 
essentially  poetic  people  in  the  ways  we  seek  to  describe 
the  joy  of  being  in  the  presence  of  the  Divine.  We  need  to 
prize  that  poetic  Quaker  language. 

Dorothy  White,  in  A Salutation  of  Love  to  all  the  Tender 
Hearted,  who  Follow  the  Lamb,  wherefore  he  Leadeth  them 
(1684),  writes  about  the  experience  of  coming  into  relation- 
ship with  Christ  and  feeling  the  power  of  God  purifying 
and  sustaining  and  making  her  whole: 

"So  all  that  are  Living  Members  of  Christ's  Body 
have  a Living  Faith  in  them,  which  purifieth 
them,  and  maketh  them  like  his  Glorious  Body; 
these  know  an  Inward  Work  day  by  day  wrought 
in  them;  not  what  they  see  another  do,  so  to 
practice  or  follow,  but  as  they  feel  sensibly  in  In- 
speakings and  Inward  Motions  and  Workings  of 
Faith  work  in  them,  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  own 
good  pleasure;  for  by  his  Word  begat  he  us  into 
this  Living  Hope  and  Lively  Faith,  which  hath 
already  removed  Mountains  out  of  the  way  in 
them  that  believe." 

Td  like  to  give  you  a second  example  from  a more 
contemporary  Quaker  source  — the  Earlham  College  com- 
munity code  in  the  section  on  Respect  for  Persons: 

"The  Quaker  approach  to  life  has  at  its  foundation 
the  belief  that  every  person  has  available  to  her  or 
him  access  to  an  inner  spirit  of  truth  (also  termed 
the  Inner  Light,  the  Christ  within,  the  Inward 
Teacher  or  God's  voice  within).  This  belief  in  the 
inner  spirit  guides  Quakers  in  their  association 
with  others.  It  implies  that  personal  relationships 
be  approached  in  openness,  mutual  respect,  hon- 
esty and  trust.  " 

We  hear  in  Dorothy  White  and  in  other  early  Friends 
the  desire  to  speak  about  God's  presence  by  piling  up  and 
balancing  images  and  symbols.  Both  of  these  documents 
speak  about  doing  right  and  about  how  God  is  a part  of 
making  choices  to  do  right.  They  also  reflect  the  Quaker 
practice  of  accumulating  definitions  rather  than  seeking  to 
speak  precisely.  In  the  language  we  use  to  speak  about  the 
world  as  Friends,  we  imply  that  righteousness  is  neither  an 
arbitrary  nor  a relative  way  of  being.  Righteousness  can  be 
chosen;  not  all  things  are  righteous,  and  one  way  to  explain 
that  is  through  poetry. 


Photo  by  Norman  Pasche,  Marysville  Worship  Group. 
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Ancient  Hebrew  poetry  shows  us  how  righteousness 
feels.  Hebrew  poetry  teaches  about  the  meaning  of  righ- 
teousness in  powerful  and  beautiful  ways.  One  central 
feature  of  Hebrew  poetry  is  the  use  of  parallelism.  Ideas, 
concepts,  images  are  balanced  against  each  other.  The 
result  is  explanation  by  contrast,  by  expansion,  by  repeti- 
tion, and  by  explication.  In  our  quest  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  righteousness,  what  can  we  learn  from  He- 
brew poetry?  (See  Psalms  33:1-5  and  Psalms  85:10-13.) 

By  poetic  means,  we  learn  that  righteousness  is  not 
rigid  following  of  laws  at  all  and  is  not  one  single  and  fixed 
"thing-to-do"  that  is  commanded  by  the  law.  The  poets 
show  us  rather  than  telling  us.  Righteousness  exists  where 
we  find  justice,  faithfulness,  peace,  and  love.  To  do  and  be 
righteous  is  to  be  loving,  just,  peaceful,  and  faithful. 

Using  the  same  parallelism  that  we  find  in  Hebrew 
poetry,  the  speeches  of  the  Biblical  prophets  are  also  sources 
for  us  in  our  search  for  the  true  meaning  of  righteousness. 
The  prophet  Isaiah,  speaking  for  God,  calls  the  people  back 
to  righteousness,  which  he  describes  thus:  "Shower,  O 
heavens,  from  above,  and  let  the  skies  rain  down  righ- 
teousness. Let  the  earth  open,  that  salvation  may  spring  up 
and  let  it  cause  righteousness  to  sprout  up  also.  I the  Lord 
have  created  it"  (Isaiah  45:8). 

Not  only  does  righteousness  emerge  in  the  midst  of 
other  qualities,  like  faithfulness  and  peace  and  justice,  but 
righteousness  is  built  into  creation  itself,  and  so  is  part  of 
the  creator's  plan.  In  other  words,  righteousness  comes 
ultimately  from  God. 

Quakers  have  a long  history  of  calling  the  world  and 
themselves  to  do  right,  to  be  righteous.  In  1659,  very  early 
in  the  Quaker  movement,  a group  of  Quaker  women  sent 
petitions  to  Parliament  demanding  an  end  to  the  practice 
of  collecting  tithes.  The  introduction  to  the  petitions  drew 
on  a series  of  Biblical  images;  the  focus  in  the  introduction 


was  on  God's  power  to  "bring  down  every  high  thing 
within  us  and  without"  so  that  God's  will  might  be  accom- 
plished. These  petitions,  which  came  from  counties  all 
over  England,  included  pleas  on  behalf  of  those  Friends 
who  were  in  prison,  descriptions  of  their  faithfulness  and 
their  suffering,  and  invitations  to  Parliament  to  repent  and 
"live  in  the  power  of  God."  For  the  3,000  Quaker  women 
who  circulated  and  signed  these  petitions,  paying  tithes 
represented  a betrayal  of  their  newly  discovered  life  in  the 
power  of  Christ.  In  vivid  terms  they  argued  that  Christ's 
coming  had  "overturned"  all  the  old  orders  and  presented 
all  people  with  the  choice  of  a new  life.  All  vestiges  of  the 
old  order,  including  priests,  hireling  ministers,  parish 
support,  and  all  mandated  funds  for  waging  war,  they 
considered  "disanulled  " by  the  coming  of  Christ. 

Their  refusal  to  pay  tithes  meant  that  these  Quaker 
women  condemned  the  social  and  political  system  in 
which  they  lived.  They  considered  the  existing  system  to 
be  wicked  and  faithless.  Drawing  on  the  Biblical  images  of 
a just  society,  which  would  care  for  the  most  vulnerable 
members,  they  charged  that  their  persecutors  provided 
"no  Store-house  for  Widows,  for  Stranger,  for  Fatherless" 
and  instead  were  apostate  and  not  true  Christians.  Refusal 
to  pay  tithes  meant  prison  and  confiscation  of  land  and 
property. 

To  be  a Quaker,  in  many  senses,  is  to  join  in  the  long 
tradition  of  naming  and  then  standing  up  for  righteous- 
ness. This  is  what  we  have  inherited  from  the  past — those  of 
us  bom  into  it  and  those  of  us  who  grafted  ourselves  into  it. 

The  Bible  as  resource 

We  can't  always  do  exactly  what  early  Friends  did,  but 
we  can  look  to  see  how  they  did  it.  Early  Friends  relied  on 
the  Bible,  and  so  can  we  as  we  develop  a definition  of 
righteousness  that  works  in  our  world.  For  me  the  Bible  is 
a sacred  text,  full  of  power  and  beauty  and  wisdom.  There 
are  also  other  texts  — but  not  many  — some  ancient,  some 
contemporary,  that  are  sacred  forme.  The  Biblehas  author- 
ity for  me,  but  not  authoritarian  power. 

There  are  many  examples  of  righteousness  to  be  found 
in  Biblical  stories.  In  the  38th  chapter  of  Genesis,  Tamar 
married  one  of  Judah's  sons,  and  the  son  died.  According 
to  the  tradition,  Judah's'  next  son  had  a social  and  religious 
obligation  to  make  sure  that  Tamar  had  a child,  so  that  the 
dead  brother  would  be  remembered.  This  second  son 
refused  to  fulfill  this  obligation,  and  he  also  died.  Now 
Judah  had  a third  son,  but  he  was  still  a little  boy,  so  Judah 
promised  Tamar  that  if  she  would  wait,  he  would  see  that 
the  family  obligation  would  be  fulfilled  — that  right  would 
be  done.  But  Judah  became  afraid  for  his  son  and  did  not 
send  him  to  Tamar  when  he  grew  up.  Tamar  learned  of  this 
and  tricked  Judah  (who  by  this  time  was  a widov/er)  by 
disguising  herself  as  a prostitute  and  inviting  him  into  a 
sexual  relationship  with  her.  Tamar-as-prostitute  asked 
for  and  received  a pledge  from  Judah  (a  sign  of  who  he 
was)  and  returned  to  her  life  as  a widow. 
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When  the  news  got  out  that  she  was  pregnant,  Judah 
confronted  Tamar.  (She  had  broken  the  law,  and  deserved 
to  be  burned.)  She,  in  return,  produced  proof  that  he  was 
the  one  who  was  the  father  of  her  child.  Judah  was  stunned 
by  this  and  responded  with  the  words:  "She  is  more 
righteous  than  I."  Judah  recognized  that  he,  out  of  fear  and 
lack  of  faith,  had  failed  to  do  what  the  relationship  de- 
manded. 

Whatever  you  may  think  about  Tamar's  desire  to  become 
pregnant  and  bear  a child,  it  is  important  to  reflect  on  this 
story  to  see  what  it  has  to  teach  us  about  righteousness. 

Tamar  was  called  "righteous"  because  she  made  sure 
that  her  relationships  were  fully  honored.  As  a widow  in 
Israel  she  could  make  certain  claims  on  the  family  of  her 
dead  husband.  Righteousness  means  faithfully  living  out 
the  responsibilities  implied  in  our  relationships. 

She  was  the  victim  of  injustice.  Judah,  by  refusing  to 
see  to  it  that  she  bore  a child  into  the  religious  community, 
had  condemned  her  to  a permanently  vulnerable  position. 
Despite  her  lowly  status  as  woman  and  as  childless  widow, 
she  was  called  righteous. 

Tamar  was  an  angry,  impatient,  crafty  woman.  She 
refused  to  continue  waiting  for  Judah  to  do  right,  she 
tricked  him  into  a sexual  contact  by  which  he  did  right 
(although  he  didn't  know  that  was  what  he  was  doing), 
and  then  she  used  extortion  to  make  sure  that  she  sur- 
vived. Righteousness  is  not  the  same  as  "niceness"  or 
"good  manners"  and  requires  courage,  creativity,  and 
sometimes  even  rebellion. 

Righteousness  is  not  the  same  as 
"niceness"... 

What  do  we  know  about  righteousness  from  this  story? 
Righteousness  looks  like  peace,  justice,  love,  faithfulness 
as  they  are  experienced  within  our  relationships.  To  dis- 
cover righteousness  we  often  look  to  people  who  are 
afflicted  or  victimized  or  marginalized  within  society. 
Righteous  acts  are  often  characterized  by  a certain  outra- 
geousness, risk-taking,  and  sometimes  challenges  of  the 
status  quo,  the  established  order,  the  "way  things  are." 

The  story  of  Tamar  illustrates  the  meaning  of  righ- 
teousness because  it  frees  us  from  some  of  the  connota- 
tions attached  to  the  term.  Quite  often  the  term  "righ- 
teousness" conjures  up  implications  of  rigidity,  legalism, 
and  excessive  piety,  and  we  are  left  with  a sense  that  the 
righteous  person  is  one  who  knows  and  follows  a set  of 
narrow  and  vindictive  rules  with  terrible  zeal  and  consid- 
erable smugness. 

Instead,  we  learn  from  Quaker  language  and  Hebrew 
poetry  and  prophetic  literature  that  righteousness  is  asso- 
ciated with  joy  and  with  the  infra-structure  of  the  creation. 
From  the  story  of  Tamar  and  Judah  and  the  heroic  stories 
from  our  Quaker  past,  we  learn  that  righteousness  is 
visible  when  those  in  power  are  required  to  live  up  to  their 


responsibilities,  when  those  who  are  victims  act  to  save 
their  own  lives  and  to  fulfill  the  claims  of  relationships. 

Seeking  a balance 

For  us  as  Friends,  one  of  the  best  examples  we  can 
follow  to  discover  how  to  be  righteous  is  John  Woolman, 
the  eighteenth-century  Quaker  who  worked  on  behalf  of 
freedom  for  African  slaves.  ^ 

What  John  Woolman  came  to  know  was  that  righ- 
teousness finally  comes  about  within  community  as  we 
learn  to  go  forward  together  — not  seeking  to  be  "right," 
but  seeking  to  be  faithful;  not  seeking  to  be  "holy,"  but 
seeking  to  be  humble;  not  seeking  to  be  "good,"  but 
seeking  to  be  just. 

As  we  try  to  find  a balance  point  in  our  search  for 
righteous  living,  I want  to  return  to  the  points  I made 
earlier  about  the  lack  of  righteousness  in  the  world  and  the 
level  of  suffering  that  results  from  that  lack.  Often  this 
misery  is  compounded  by  a kind  of  paralysis  that  may  be 
familiar.  It  comes  about  when  we  feel  horror  at  an  act  that 
we  think  is  wrong  and  overwhelming  fear  and  a sense  of 
futility  at  the  thought  of  doing  anything  about  it.  When  I 
look  at  that  fear  in  myself  I think  it  often  stems  from  my 
inability  to  stand  up  for  righteousness,  for  fear  of  falling 
into  self-righteousness.  I am  not  alone  in  this.  To  move  out 
of  this  paralysis,  then,  we  must  learn  how  to  distinguish 
between  righteousness  and  self-righteousness. 

Jesus  of  Nazareth  often  spoke  about  righteousness, 
and  he  also  told  some  wonderful  stories  that  are  helpful  to 
us.  In  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  Luke's  gospel,  verses  9-14, 
Jesus  tells  a story  about  two  men  who  go  into  the  temple 
to  pray.  One  is  a leader  in  the  religious  community,  an 
interpreter  of  the  religious  codes,  who  is  expected  to  be  a 
pious  man  and  is  respected  by  the  community.  The  other 
is  a tax  collector,  which  means  he  collaborates  with  the 
occupying  Romans  by  collecting  the  money  they  need  to 
maintain  their  political  oppression  of  the  Jews.  This  man 
knows  that  he  regularly  breaks  the  religious  laws  and 
knows  that  he  is  hated  by  the  people  of  his  religious  and 
social  community. 

Jesus  tells  us  that  the  first  man,  the  religious  leader, 
prays  aloud  and  says:  "God,  I thank  thee  that  I am  not  like 
other  men,  extortioners,  unjust,  adulterers,  or  even  like 
this  tax  collector."  He  lists  the  ways  he  is  faithful  to  God's 
commands  by  observing  the  rituals  of  giving  money  to  the 
temple. 

Jesus  then  tells  us  that  the  second  man,  the  tax  collec- 
tor, prays  with  his  eyes  down,  beating  his  breast,  saying, 
"God,  be  merciful  to  me  a sinner."  Jesus  concludes  his 
story  with  a one-sentence  teaching:  "I  tell  you,  this  man 
(meaning  the  tax  collector)  went  down  to  his  house  justi- 
fied rather  than  the  other  (that  is,  the  religious  leader);  for 
everyone  who  exalts  himself  will  be  humbled,  but  he  who 
humbles  himself  will  be  exalted." 

This  story  confirms  much  of  what  we  learned  from  the 
Tamar  story.  It  cautions  us  against  the  belief  that  righ- 
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teousness  equals  following  a list  of  rules,  since  it  is  the  tax 
collector,  and  not  the  observant  religionist,  whom  Jesus 
calls  "righteous."  The  difference  between  the  two  men  is 
this:  the  religious  leader,  like  Judah,  has  made  himself  the 
standard  for  righteousness,  while  the  tax  collector  contin- 
ues to  look  to  God  for  that  standard. 

Much  of  the  power  in  this  story  for  us  comes  from  its 
time-release  quality.  I like  to  imagine  listening  to  Jesus 
telling  this  story.  He  describes  the  characters  well,  and  I 
can  almost  see  them.  I imagine  my  reaction  to  the  conclu- 
sion: surprise,  perhaps  even  amazement  at  the  reversal  of 
what  I expected.  I also  imagine  what  my  next  thought 
would  be  once  I thought  I understood  Jesus'  point:  "Wow!" 
I would  think,  "Am  I ever  glad  that  I am  not  like  that 
Pharisee!" 

must  not  make  ourselves  the  stan- 
dard for  others'  righteousness.  " 

As  Friends,  We  must  listen  for  those  times  when  we 
begin  to  say:  I thank  thee  Lord,  that  I am  not  like  other 
people  who  need  sacraments  or  hate  homosexuals  or  don't 
have  a peace  testimony.  We  must  listen  for  those  times  that 
we  list  the  good  things  that  we  or  our  ancestors  have  done, 
as  if  those  deeds  were  proof  of  our  righteousness.  We 
must  not  make  ourselves  the  stcmdard  for  others'  righ- 
teousness. 

We  must  instead  call  ourselves  and  one  another  back  to 
humility,  to  justice  and  to  love,  to  faithfulness  in  relation- 
ships, to  authentic  listening  to  the  marginalized  and  the 
forgotten,  and  to  patient  encouragement  of  all.  ■ 

^ My  colleague  Michael  Birkel  is  a Woolman  scholar.  He  had 
planned  to  be  at  NPYM  this  summer,  but  he  is  home  with  his 
new  baby.  He  has  talked  with  me  a lot  about  this  topic  and  I 
want  to  acknowledge  his  help. 


Mary  Garman,  a member  of  Clear  Creek  Meeting  in  Richmond, 
Indiana,  is  an  Associate  Professor  at  Earlham  College.  She  also 
teaches  at  Earlham  School  of  Religion.  She  teaches  courses  on 
topics  relating  to  the  spiritual  basis  of  social  action  and  women's 
studies.  Her  fifteen-year-old  son,  Sam,  accompanied  her  to 
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Rhythmical  Alchemy  Playshop  with  Arthur  Hull, 
November  18-20,  1994.  This  playshop  is  designed  to 
create  a safe  place  for  both  children  and  adults  to  build 
a learning  community  as  we  explore  the  power  of  rhythm 
in  our  lives.  Arthur  Hull,  a nationally  renowned  commu- 
nity drum  circle  facilitator,  brings  twenty  years  experi- 
ence as  a performing  musician,  improv  actor,  and  mime. 
Quaker  Center,  Ben  Lomond,  California  95005  (408)  336-8333. 


Walking  Humbly  with  God 

by  Marge  Abbott,  Presiding  Clerk,  NPYM 

The  Tiventy-second  annual  session  of  North  Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting  gathered  at  Oregon  State  University  in  Corvallis, 
Oregon,  on  the  14th  day  of  July,  1994.  Our  theme  was  drawn 
from  Micah  6:8:  "Do  Justice,  Love  Mercy,  and  Walk  Humbly 
With  Your  God:  Turning  Faith  into  Action. " We  came  together 
to  strengthen  and  support  one  another  in  our  common  search  for 
Truth  and  Light.  As  Clerk,  I welcomed  Friends  to  this  joyous 
endeavor. 

As  our  sessions  convene,  it  is  hard  to  even  think  about 
action.  When  I arrive  at  Yearly  Meeting,  I'm  tired.  The 
drive  is  long  and  hot.  Two  of  the  first  people  I greeted  had 
experienced  the  death  of  a parent  in  the  last  month.  The 
death  of  a friend,  A1  Bowers,  just  weeks  before  left  me 
doubly  vulnerable  to  the  sense  of  loss.  The  push  to  get 
everything  done,  the  upset  at  things  that  went  wrong,  and 
the  things  I discovered  I forgot  to  do,  all  leave  me  drained. 
I need  this  time  here  among  Friends  — a time  for  renewal, 
a time  for  faith,  a time  to  be  reminded  and  to  learn  what  it 
means  to  live  faithfully,  to  follow  God's  leadings  in  my 
life.  I learn  this  from  each  of  you  in  your  presence  and  in 
what  you  say  and  do.  And  I learn  this  in  the  trust  you  have 
placed  in  me,  asking  me  to  preside  over  these  sessions. 

A dear  Friend  from  Canada  has  taught  me  that  God  is 
a God  of  Surprises.  I know  allowing  God  into  my  life  has 
brought  much  that  is  unexpected.  As  I am  open  to  God's 
leadings,  I find  myself  led  in  new  directions;  I am  led  to 
take  new  risks.  At  the  same  time  I have  found  the  grounds 
for  a much  deeper  compassion  than  I have  ever  known 
before.  The  more  I can  make  prayer  and  worship  part  of 
every  thing  I do,  the  more  I come  to  know  something  of 
what  mercy  might  really  be. 

How  do  we  show  mercy  and  do  justice  when  we  are 
tired  and  discouraged?  John  WooLman  is  a wonderful 
example  of  someone  able  to  retain  his  sense  of  love,  his 
clear  leading  and  patience.  As  I read  his  journal,  I am 
aware  that  many  others  in  the  Society  of  Friends  do  not 
support  him,  that  the  results  of  his  work  are  not  obvious, 
and  that  he  continually  faces  adversity. 

Woolman  is  frequently  discouraged  by  the  response  he 
receives,  even  among  Friends.  He  does  work  that  would 
leave  me  frustrated  and  angry.  Even  in  the  last  year  of  his 
life  he  reports,  "I  have  felt  great  distress  since  I came  to  this 
island  (England)  on  account  of  the  members  of  our  Society 
being  mixed  with  the  world  in  various  sorts  of  traffic, 
carried  on  in  impure  channels.  Great  is  the  trade  to  Africa 
for  slaves."  Yet  he  keeps  on  and  continues  all  his  life 
following  these  inward  motions,  the  leadings,  the  Inner 
Light  of  Christ  with  great  patience  and  gentleness  and 
love. 

When  I look  at  those  around  me,  "burn-out"  is  the 
overused  word  that  describes  all  too  many  of  us.  Why 
didn't  Woolman  "burn  out?"  For  that  matter,  why  didn't 
Micah  and  all  the  other  prophets  "bum  out?"  For  certain. 
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Micah  was  rejected  and  people  did  not  do  what  he  called 
them  to  do. 

At  one  point  John  Woolman  speaks  of  his  sense  of  his 
own  ministry: 

"I  have  gone  forward,  not  as  one  traveling  in  a 
road  cast  up  and  well  prepared,  but  as  a man 
walking  through  a miry  place,  in  which  are  stones 
here  and  there,  safe  to  step  on;  but  so  situated  that 
one  step  being  taken,  time  is  necessary  to  see 
where  to  step  next.  "^ 

How  often  do  we  take  the  time  to  see  where  to  step 
next?  Another  thing  that  strikes  me  is  that  while  Woolman 
often  goes  to  his  meeting  to  ask  for  various  things  and  he 
regularly  turns  to  God  for  support,  he  does  not  ask  for 
success.  He  asks  for  guidance,  for  strength  to  do  what  is 
asked  of  him,  and  help  in  feeling  humility.  Woolman  does 
not  look  for  success,  rather  he  acts  in  accord  with  the 
concern  which  is  upon  him  at  the  time,  until  "feeling  my 
mind  released  from  the  burden  which  I had  been  under,  I 
took  my  leave  of  them  in  a good  degree  of  satisfaction."  In 
his  Journal,  Woolman  does  not  look  so  much  to  the  results 
of  his  ministry,  but  more  to  his  own  faithfulness  to  God's 
leadings.  And  he  seeks  to  address  this  witness  in  others. 
He  seeks  to  communicate  with  others  in  a way  that  they 
will  see  God's  leading  for  themselves  — not  through 
confrontation,  but  through  clarity;  not  through  anger,  but 
through  faith  and  humility.  In  all  ways  he  seeks  for  unity 
between  people  and  God.^  This  is  difficult.  We  often 
debate  ends  versus  means.  I suspect  that  would  be  an  alien 
question  to  Woolman.  His  focus  was  on  the  inner  leadings 
of  Christ  and  with  the  "seasoning  virtue  of  truth."^ 

I find  that  when  I am  able  to  work  and  speak  out  of  the 
center,  I am  refreshed.  There  are  times  when  I am  able  to 
listen  deeply  enough  and  am  willing  to  respond  to  a 
profound  sense  of  Inward  Direction  that  reaches  well 
beyond  my  consciousness.  There  are  those  moments  when 

1 know  what  I am  to  do  and  know  I will  have  the  strength 
to  do  it.  I rarely  know  what  the  consequences  will  be;  but 
the  sense  of  rightness,  the  sense  of  guidance  from  the 
Inward  Light,  from  Christ,  is  unmistakable,  even  if  it  is  all 
too  easy  to  ignore.  Those  times  I attend  to  it,  rather  than 
ignoring  it  (which  is  so  much  easier)  are  times  when  I 
understand  how  Woolman  could  proceed  his  whole  life  on 
the  path  of  doing  justice,  loving  mercy,  and  walking  hum- 
bly with  God.  ■ 

^ John  Woolman,  "Concerning  the  Ministry"  in  Amelia  Mott 
Gummere,  ed..  Journal  and  Essays  of  John  Woolman,  London, 
1922,  p.  313. 

2 Sterling  Olmstead,  Motions  of  Love:  Woolman  as  Mystic  and 
Activist,  Pendle  Hill  Pamphlet  #312,  1993. 

^ The  John  Greenleaf  Whittier  Edition,  The  Journal  of  John 


There  is  a Presence  Which  I Feel 

by  David  Scofield  Wilson,  Davis  Meeting 

There  is  a presence  which  I feel  sometimes  in  meeting. 
It  underlies  worship  and  hints  of  a unity  deeper  than 
words.  While  Friends  voice  Truth  in  the  diction  and  syntax 
and  tropes  of  their  own  worldly  loyalties  and  identities,  it 
sometimes  happens  that  a meeting  achieves  a gathered 
condition,  a unity  beyond  such  distinctions.  "Gathered" 
says  it  plainly  — a clustering  of  unique  strands,  each 
different,  which  together  achieve  a unity  without  dissolv- 
ing the  integrity  of  the  constituent  parts. 

There  is  a lesson  in  such  gathering,  it  seems  to  me,  that 
speaks  to  issues  raised  by  Robert  Levering,  ^ issues  that 
underlie  the  agonizing  of  many  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 
(PYM)  Friends  about  the  core  of  our  Faith. 

I wish  to  suggest  that  the  ethical  corollary  to  gathered 
worship  is  for  us  to  listen  beyond  the  words  to  such 
diversity  of  faith  as  appears  between  and  among  PYM 
Friends  and  to  open  ourselves  to  a unity  of  spirit  above  and 
behind  the  distinctions.  And  I suggest  a theological  corol- 
lary to  the  expectant  waiting  of  a gathered  meeting:  aban- 
don attempts  to  fabricate  unity  based  on  distinctions, 
whether  between  Friends  and  other  Christians,  between 
Fox  or  Barclay  and  modern  Friends,  or  between  Christian 
and  universalist  Friends. 

Let  me  begin  at  the  beginning,  as  it  were,  with  Genesis 
1-2,  the  creation  stories.  In  chapter  one  God  creates  cosmos 
from  chaos  by  parting  light  from  darkness,  firmament 
from  waters,  day  from  night,  etc.  As  Gregory  Bateson  has 
observed,  such  splitting  becomes  the  paradigm  of  scien- 
tific epistemology  as  well  as  common  sense  in  the  Western 
world:^  "Are  you  a man  or  a mouse?"  "Animal,  vegetable,  or 
mineral?"  "Christian  or  pagan?"  "Christian  or  universalist?" 

There  is  great  power  in  this  analytical  mode  of  thought 
and  perception,  but  it  is  not  the  only  power.  In  chapter  two 
God  molds  Adam  out  of  dust  and  breathes  life  into  him,  a 
frail,  humble  creature  who  will  return  to  dust.  Dust  is  flesh; 
flesh  is  dust.  As  Isaiah  (40:6)  says  later,  "All  flesh  is  grass." 
Such  equating  of  categorically  different  substances,  dust 
and  flesh,  grass  and  flesh,  witnesses  power  of  a different 
kind,  that  of  apposition  instead  of  opposition,  that  of 
likenesses  layered. 

The  name  for  this  process  is  "syndesis"  and  is  defined 
by  the  anthropologist,  Robert  Armstrong,  as  an  "abutment 
of  opposites."^  Think  of  drumming  that  goes  on  and  on 
and  never  "gets  anywhere"  but  is  powerfully  moving. 
Think  of  quilts  which  move  us  by  their  assemblage  of 
many  humble  bits  into  a "top"  and  by  the  countless  stitches 
by  a handful  of  women  who  quilt  the  achievement  into  a 
covering  for  a bed. 

A quilt  may  be  both  a humble  creation  and  a powerfully 
evocative  presence.  The  women  whose  fingers  stitched  the 
quilt  are  somehow  there  in  the  work  still,  as  are  those 
whose  clothing  supplied  the  pieces  for  the  work.  Each 
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piece  retains  its  peculiar  integrity  and  associations,  and 
each  contributes  at  the  same  time  to  a larger  unity.  I 
experience  Friends'  worship  like  that,  not  always,  but 
often  — items  of  vocal  ministry  abutting  periods  of  silent 
ministry  within  a unity  covering  the  whole  and  greater 
than  the  sum  of  its  parts. 

What  do  quilts  amd  drums  and  syndesis  have  to  do  with 
articulating  the  core  of  our  faith?  My  reading  of  Genesis  1- 
2 (and  of  Bateson  and  Armstrong  and  Walt  Whitman  and 
Charles  Ives)  leads  me  to  propose  that  attempts  to  synthe- 
size a Quaker  faith  out  of  thesis  (Christian)  and  antithesis 
(universalist)  will  fail.  A fine  and  finished  statement  of  "a 
core  of  our  faith"  will  leave  some  Friends  out,  will  provoke 
antithesis.  Some  will  be  put  off  by  featuring  Friends' 
Christian  heritage,  others  by  the  acceptance,  even  on  the 
margin,  of  universalism.  It  is  not  the  diversity  that  is  the 
problem,  but  the  spirit  of  splitting  which  informs  the  effort 
to  define,  to  finish  off  the  matter  by  putting  into  words  one 
last  time  what  "we  believe." 

A fine  and  finished  statement  of  "a  core  of 
our  faith"  will  leave  some  Friends  out... 

I look  to  Genesis  2 for  a model  of  convental  communitas 
as  an  alternative  to  creedal  allegiance  — that  is,  to  Friends' 
practice  more  than  to  propositions  of  faith.  God  breathed 
life  into  Adam  and  then  made  rules  for  him  and  Eve  in 
Eden  and  then  for  the  rest  of  us  later.  We  are  to  honor  the 
covenant  in  which  God  makes  rules  for  us,  sends  down 
Truth  through  prophesy,  and  receives  words  back  by 
prayer.  God  makes  but  also  listens.  We  are  in  this  together 

Similarly,  it  seems  to  me.  Friends  are  "in  this  together" 
as  they  gather  for  worship,  wait  expectantly  in  silence, 
occasionally  rise  to  voice  ministry,  fall  back  into  silent 
worship,  honor  silent  ministry,  and  listen  beyond  words  to 
the  utterances  of  others.  We  Friends  do  this.  In  fact,  this  is 
what  we  do  best  — not  theological  splitting  or  lumping. 
"Knowledge  puffeth  up,  but  charity  edifieth,"  Paul  re- 
minds the  Corinthians  (1  Cor.  8:1). 

For  me,  increasingly,  my  faith  lies  not  in  articulations  of 
faith  but  in  the  practice  of  Friends  — in  listening  beyond 
words,  in  answering  that  of  God  in  everyone,  in  speaking 
Truth  to  power,  in  voicing  ministry  when  led,  and  in 
keeping  quiet  when  not. 

I have  long  especially  cherished  the  quotations  from 
Fox,  Barclay,  Pennington,  Penn,  Woolman,  Whittier, 
Stephen,  and  others  at  the  back  of  Faith  and  Practice  (1985). 
I read  and  weep  at  the  clarity  and  truth  of  their  witness, 
and  I listen  beyond  words  to  their  articulation  of  their 
faith,  for  "there  is  a principle  which  is  pure,  placed  in  the 
human  mind,"  Woolman  reminds  us,  "which  in  different 
places  and  ages  hath  had  different  names.  It  is,  however, 
pure  and  proceeds  from  God.  It  is  deep  and  inward, 
confined  to  no  forms  of  religion,  not  excluded  from  any, 
where  the  heart  stands  in  perfect  sincerity.  In  whomsoever 
this  takes  root  and  grows,  of  what  nation  soever,  they 


become  brethren  in  the  best  sense  of  the  expression  (1774)." 
And  I appreciate  that  the  quotations  appear  on  a level  field, 
as  it  were,  and  are  not  ranked  hierarchically.  Fox  comes 
first  because  he  was,  but  that  implies  no  invidious  distinc- 
tion between  the  truth  he  proclaims  and  that  penned  by 
later  Quakers. 

"...  Let  the  revised  Faith  and  Practice 
describe  clearly  how  Pacific  Yearly  Meet- 
ing Friends  do  worship  and  do  conduct 
business..." 

In  the  spirit  of  Woolman's  witness,  then,  let  us  not 
"confine"  faith  nor  exclude  "brethren."  Instead  let  the 
revised  Faith  and  Practice  describe  clearly  how  Pacific 
Yearly  Meeting  Friends  do  worship  and  do  conduct  busi- 
ness "in  the  manner  of  Friends,"  rather  than  to  say  how  we 
ought  to  worship.  Synthetic,  abstract  proposals  of  faith  do 
not  inspire  me,  do  not  leaven  my  faith,  do  not  comfort  me. 
The  clear  and  simple  words  of  our  forefathers  and 
foremothers  do.  Can  we  leave  it  at  that?  If  not,  let  us  not 
cloak  normative  propositions  as  statements  of  fact,  not 
hide  "ought  to"  behind  "Friends  do..."  or  "Friends  are..." 
locutions.  ■ 

1 Friends  Bulletin,  January  1994,  pp.  78-79. 

^ Steps  To  An  Ecology  of  Mind,  1972. 

^ Wellspring,  1975. 

^ Joseph  B.  Soloveitchik,  "The  Lonely  Man  of  Faith,  Tradition, 
1964-65. 


Announcements 

Guatemala  Friends  Student  Loan  Program 

Video  tape.  Would  you  like  to  know  more  about  the 
Guatemala  Student  Loan  Program?  A twelve-minute  video 
tape  is  available  that  shows  scenes  from  the  program.  The 
tape  can  be  borrowed  from: 

Meg  Gaona,  306  Mellifont  Ave,  Santa  Barbara,  CA  93103 
(805)  966-3092  orHelen  Perkins,  887  Sonoma  Ave,  #10, 
Santa  Rosa,  CA  95404  (707)  542-1571. 

Tenth  Annual  Conference.  Over  100  students,  including 
27  graduates,  attended  the  Tenth  Annual  Conference  of 
the  Guatemala  Friends  Student  Loan  Fund  Program  on 
August  28, 1994,  at  the  Hotel  Modelo,  Quezaltenango. 

Quakers  Uniting  in  Publication 

Quakers  Uniting  in  Publication  (QUIP)  gathered  for  its 
annual  meeting  September  15-18,  1994,  at  Twin  Rocks 
Friends  Camp  on  the  Pacific  coast  west  of  Portland, 
Oregon.  Hosted  by  Barclay  Press,  twenty-eight  Quaker 
publishers,  booksellers,  and  authors  from  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom  attended  the  meeting. 

The  1995  annual  meeting  will  be  held  September  14-17 
at  Woodbrooke  College,  Birmingham,  England.  Future 
annual  meetings  will  be  held  in  April,  beginning  in  1966  in 
Greensboro,  North  Carolina.  ■ 
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AFSC — IMYM  Joint  Service  Project 

San  Joaquin  Valley 

by  Mike  Gray,  Fort  Collins  Meeting 

8flll94  Thursday  Night 

"Today  I've  been  exhausted  and  at  times  barely 
able  to  function  in  the  blazing  heat.  I feel  as  if  I am 
stumbling  about  most  of  the  time....  But  I am 
grateful  to  God.  It  has  been  a real  privilege  to  be  a 
part  of  this  project  and  to  see  the  wonderful  things 
that  can  happen  when  we  are  willing  to  follow 
God's  leadings  and  honor  'that  of  God'  in  one 
another.  What  a joy!" 

Anthony  Manousos,  from  our  group  journal 

It  was  hot  in  California's  San  Joaquin  Valley  the  week 
we  were  there  for  this  AFSC — Intermountain  Yearly  Meet- 
ing Joint  Service  Project.  Our  group  left  the  Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting  sessions  in  Chico  and  traveled  to  Visalia  and 
settled  into  the  Friends  Meeting  House.  Others  joined  us 
there. 

We  came  together  to  work  with  Self  Help  Enterprises, 
providing  some  of  the  labor  for  the  "Dinuba  5"  group  of 
homeowners  building  their  own  homes.  In  the  building 
trades,  this  is  known  as  "sweat  equity."  And  we  sweated. 
And  we  were  rewarded  in  different  ways  for  our  sweat. 

"What  I liked  best  about  the  project  is  how  we  stayed  in 
one  spot  long  enough  to  get  to  know  the  people  and  to  get 
to  know  them  at  a deeper  level  as  we  worked  with  them 
and  came  to  a different  understanding  of  who  they  were  as 
people,"  said  Anthony  later.  "I  was  really  impressed  with 
Self  Help  Enterprises  and  how  the  AFSC  and  Quakers  had 
gone  into  the  Valley  and  listened  to  the  people  to  see  what 
their  needs  were,  then  came  up  with  a housing  project  that 
helped  the  migrant  workers  help  themselves." 

AFSC's  small  migrant  housing  project  became  Self 
Help  Enterprises , and  it  is  still  helping  farm  workers  over 
twenty-five  years  later  to  realize  their  dreams  of  owning 
their  own  homes.  We  shared  in  that  work  and  in  that 


dream  for  one  week  while  we  learned  about  the  current 
work  of  the  Visalia  AFSC  office's  farm  worker  outreach 
program. 

Gerry  Theisman  joined  us  on  the  project,  bringing  his 
two  teenagers  along  from  Phoenix.  "It  was  one  of  the  most 
fulfilling  vacations  I've  ever  had,"  he  said  afterward.  His 
son  Ben  (13)  and  daughter  Mindy  (15)  agreed  it  was  a new 
and  satisfying  way  to  spend  time  together. 

"I  liked  helping  out  the  people  because  it  made  them 
feel  that  someone  cared  for  them,"  said  Ben.  "It  was  very 
satisfying  for  me." 

Mindy  said  she  had  never  done  anything  like  this 
before.  "I  had  never  even  considered  going  to  build 
houses."  She  said  she  had  heard  about  migrant  farm  work- 
ers a lot.  "You  hear  about  them  all  the  time  here,  usually  in 
a derogatory  way.  Here  (on  this  project)  I got  to  meet  them 
and  find  out  what  they  were  really  like.  You  hear  they 
don't  try  for  anything  so  they  are  just  stuck  there  — that 
they  are  lazy  and  illiterate  and  just  can't  do  any  better. 
Now  that  I've  met  some  who  were  working  hard  to  better 
themselves,  I know  better.  They  are  people,  just  like  me." 

The  thirteen  households  who  are  the  "Dinuba  5"  group 
will  be  moving  into  their  new  homes  soon,  but  they  have 
already  made  a more  important  move  — into  community. 
They  have  shared  and  cared  for  each  other  for  months. 
They  have  sweated  and  celebrated  and  sung  together. 
They  have  built  more  than  just  a house. 

They  are  a neighborhood.  ■ 


My  Visit  to  Casa  del  Migrantes 

by  Maria  Zelda  May,  Whitleaf  Meeting 

I had  an  unusual  journey  last  June.  I went  to  visit  the 
Casa  del  Migrantes,  Tijuana,  Mexico,  with  other  members 
of  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee. 

Who  are  the  migrants?  They  are  people  uprooted  be- 
cause of  war  and  torture,  or  who  lived  in  unbelievable 
poverty.  The  Casa,  sponsored  by  Scabrinian  missionaries 
and  volunteers,  provides  medical  assistance  and  food  for 
a short  period  of  time  to  the  migrants,  many  of  whom  have 
been  robbed  and  beaten  as  they  crossed  borders. 

A family  — son,  daughter,  grandmother,  and  grand- 
child — sat  before  me.  The  grandmother  (about  my  age) 
wrapped  herself  in  a warm  shawl;  her  four-year-old  grand- 
child sat  next  to  her.  She  spoke  to  me.  Their  village  had 
been  destroyed  by  the  war.  There  were  no  jobs.  They  had 
no  money  to  buy  a few  chickens,  and  the  vegetables  they 
grew  weren't  enough  to  feed  them.  Lured  by  rumors  of 
food  and  work,  they  came  North.  Wouldn't  I do  the  same? 

In  Tijuana  they  had  come.  Exhausted,  someone  told 
them  of  the  Casa  del  Migrantes,  and  the  week  before  they 
had  arrived. 

How  grateful  I am  that  there  is  a Casa  del  Migrantes 
which  ministers  to  those  without  hope.  ■ 
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Charles  Gray 

I felt  saddened  and  frustrated  at  the  way  Charles 
Gray's  book^  and  his  ideas  were  dismissed  in  the  book 
review  in  the  June  issue  of  Friends  Bulletin. 

To  remind  readers,  Charles  encourages  us  to  live  on  or 
close  to  the  World  Equity  Budget  — the  average  income  of 
everyone  in  the  world,  which  he  calculates  is  around  $125 
a month. 

What  Friends  perhaps  understandably  miss,  since  it  is 
not  clearly  expressed  in  the  book,  is  that  Charles  has  been 
following  — is  following  — a clear  leading  of  the  Spirit.  At 
least,  that  is  the  way  it  feels  to  me.  Knowing  him  as  well  as 
I do,  I am  deeply  convinced  as  to  the  authenticity  of  his 
leading.  He  did  not  come  to  his  beliefs  simply  through 
rational  reflection,  but  was  lead  through  his  experiences  to 
be  deeply  touched  and  moved  by  the  Spirit.  He  must 
follow  this  leading,  and  he  is  called  to  challenge  others  to 
examine  and  modify  their  lives.  Other  models  of  a radi- 
cally simple  life-style  are  reminders  for  us  that  Charles  is 
not  alone  out  in  left  field.  How  about  Peace  Pilgrim, 
Dorothy  Day  and  her  followers  in  the  Catholic  Worker 
Movement,  John  Woolman,  Mahatma  Gandhi? 

Critics  of  Charles'  life-style  say,  "Better  to  struggle 
against  the  political  system..."  All  of  the  people  mentioned 
above,  as  well  as  Charles,  were,  are,  effective  activists.  It  is 
not  an  either-or  proposition. 

I do  not  know  where  the  challenge  that  Charles'  mes- 
sage presents  will  take  me.  Quite  probably  not  to  living  in 
a travel  trailer  on  $100  a month.  I do  carry  the  message 
constantly  inside  me,  at  some  level.  It  is  there  as  I examine 
my  income,  my  expenditures,  my  life-style.  It  is  a joyful, 
not  a guilt-ridden  challenge.  It  is  an  encouraging  beckon- 
ing to  a different  way  of  life. 

I think  most  of  us  who  are  given  the  opportunity  to  go  to 
the  countries  of  the  "Developing  World"  and  to  live  for  a time 
among  oppressed  peoples  there  are  shocked  when  we  return 
to  the  blatant  affluence  of  our  North  American  middle  and 
upper  class  Hfe-styles.  We  take  so  much  for  granted — the  size 
of  our  homes  and  yards,  our  up-to-the-minute  technical 
possessions,  our  cars,  and  our  restaurant  eating. 

We  Friends,  of  course,  live  at  varying  levels  of  afflu- 
ence. Some  Friends  struggle  in  unwelcome,  unchosen 
poverty.  But  I believe  that,  corporately,  Friends  are  isolated 
from  what  is  actually  the  mainstream  of  the  world,  those 
who  are  poor.  In  the  same  June  issue  of  Friends  Bulletin, 
Bruce  Yarnall  expresses  this  same  feeling. 

For  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends  to  continue  to  grow 
as  a living  organism  that  responds  vitally  to  the  times  in 
which  we  live,  we  must  have  the  opermess  to  listen  and  to 
respond  to  the  prophetic  voices  in  our  midst.  We  are  asked, 
individually  and  corporately,  as  we  are  moved  by  the 
Spirit,  to  examine  their  messages  with  care,  to  take  them 
into  the  silences  of  our  meditations  and  prayers  and  into 


EUGENE  FRIENDS  MEETING 

September  27, 1994 

To  Friends  in  North  Pacific,  Pacific, 
and  Intermountain  Yearly  Meetings: 

Eugene  Meeting  is  happy  to  introduce  to  you  Stewart 
Mulford,  one  of  our  members.  Stewart  has  a long-held 
concern  that  many  members  and  attenders  of  Friends 
Meetings  and  Worship  Groups  may  feel  a need  to  learn 
more  about  Quaker  history,  Quaker  beliefs,  and  Quaker 
practices,  but  do  not  know  where  to  begin.  He  has  been 
active  with  Quaker  Studies  programs  in  Northern  Califor- 
nia and,  for  the  past  five  years,  here  in  Eugene  Meeting, 
where  we  have  benefited  greatly  from  his  efforts. 

Stewart  is  now  prepared  to  take  Quaker  Studies  "on 
the  road,"  to  make  a program  available  to  any  Meeting  or 
Worship  Group  that  wants  to  take  advantage  of  his  ser- 
vices. A Clearness  Committee,  which  he  requested,  has 
enthusiastically  recommended  that  he  pursue  his  concern. 
Eugene  Monthly  Meeting,  in  action  taken  during  our 
Meeting  for  Worship  for  Business  on  September  25, 1994, 
supports  this  recommendation.  We  believe  that  Stewart 
has  much  to  offer,  and  we  commend  him  to  your  earnest 
attention. 

Stewart  has  prepared  a prospectus  for  this  Quaker 
Studies  program  which  is  available  upon  request.  We 
encourage  interested  meetings  and  worship  groups  to 
contact  him  and  tell  him  of  your  interest. 

He  can  be  reached  at: 

350  Pearl  St,  Apt  1803,  Eugene,  Oregon  97401 
(503)  686-4358 

In  Peace,  Helen  Dart,  Presiding  Clerk 

our  meetings  for  worship  and  for  business.  We  have  done 
this,  and  still  are  doing  it,  with  much  struggle,  on  the  issue 
of  homosexuality.  I believe  that  Charles  has  a prophetic 
message  on  the  issue  of  our  relationship  to  the  poverty  in 
the  world.  We  need  to  respond  to  it  with  great  seriousness. 

Bill  Kriedler  spoke  at  the  1994  Summer  Gathering  of 
Friends  General  Conference  about  being  led  by  the  Spirit 
and  then  not  following  the  leading.  It  was  an  opportunity 
missed.  There  was  no  "divine  punishment,"  only  a sense  of 
sadness  and  emptiness.  I believe  that  how  we  in  the  Society 
of  Friends  respond  to  the  poverty  and  accompanying 
oppressions  that  run  rampant  in  the  world  will  be  a large 
determining  factor  in  our  future  vitality  and  relevance  as 
a religious  community.  Will  we  respond  as  outsiders  look- 
ing in,  giving  money,  going  to  middle-class  meetings,  and 
writing  political  letters  (all  also  undoubtedly  important)? 
Or  will  we  increasingly  join  the  struggles  the  poor  are 
waging,  side  by  side  with  them? 

Peg  Morton,  Eugene  Meeting 
1 Toward  a Nonviolent  Economics.  Order  from  Charles  Gray,  888 
Almaden  St,  Eugene,  OR  97402. 
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Friendly  News 


Montana  Gathering  of  Friends 

news  gathered  by  Jim  Coates,  Red  Lodge 

News  from  Summer  MGOF 
by  Maria  Arrington, 

Glacier  Valley  Worship  Group/Heartland  Meeting 

Summer  MGOF  has  come  and  gone.  The  theme, 
"Listen  to  My  Heart's  Song;  Honoring  Our  Differences," 
proved  to  be  a good  focal  point.  We  were  able  to  process 
and  express  our  belief  systems  on  many  levels.  The  side- 
walk chalk  supplied  colors  and  the  poster  paints  told  many 
stories.  There  were  songs  and  skits  and  silences. 

There  was  a smaller  attendance  this  summer  (about  60- 
65),  possibly  due  to  the  date  being  so  late  in  August 
(August  26-28).  We  are  pursuing  an  earlier  date  with 
Luccock  Park,  the  camp  facility,  for  next  year. 

This  year  we  had  a children's  worship  group,  one  that 
was  of  mixed  ages,  and  the  usual  adult  groups.  As  a 
member  of  the  mixed  worship  group,  I can  say  that  the 
young  people  bring  many  spiritual  gifts.  It  was  good  to  be 
in  the  group. 

There  were  interest  groups  on  several  topics  including 
Science  and  Spirituality,  Recovering  from  Christianity, 
and  the  Universal  Dances  for  Peace. 

To  list  the  activities  that  were  planned  doesn't  begin  to 
cover  what  actually  occurred  at  MGOF,  however.  There 
was  enjoyment  in  seeing  F/ friends  after  a six-month  or 
more  absence.  There  was  time  for  spouses  to  spend 
together  and  for  kids  to  renew  fun  with  other  kids.  Some 
people  slept  under  the  stars  while  other  adventurous 
movers-of-earth  managed  to  return  the  flow  of  water  to  the 
creek  in  front  of  the  cabins  during  the  dry  summer. 

The  MGOF  Steering  Committee  has  shifted  leadership 
from  Tom  Roberts  to  John  Bross.  Lucretia  Humphreys  will 
assist  John  with  his  duties.  We  encircled  Tom  in  a group 
hug  to  express  our  thanks  for  the  many  years  he  coordi- 
nated our  MGOF  gatherings  and  led  the  Steering  Commit- 
tee as  MGOF  Clerk. 

Representatives  of  M&O  and  Steering  Committee  will 
be  visiting  every  meeting  and  worship  group  in  the  com- 
ing months.  We  need  to  deepen  our  ties  and  find  out  from 
each  group  what  their  needs  are  so  that  we  can  keep 
MGOF  growing  in  the  light. 

Maria  Arrington  is  Clerk  of  Ministry  and  Oversight  Com- 
mittee for  Montana  Gathering  of  Friends.  She  lives  in  Big 
Fork,  Montana.  Her  article  originally  appeared  in  the  Fall  1994 
MGOF  newsletter. 

Addendum:  Visitations  to  all  meetings/  worship  groups 
have  been  made,  the  Steering  Committee  has  increased  its 
membership,  and  M&O  and  Steering  Committee  are  plan- 
ning a joint  weekend  to  meet  and  worship  together, 
November  5-6.  ■ 


New  Mexico  Regional  Meeting 

by  Deborah  Richards,  Albuquerque 

Following  on  the  heels  of  the  FWCC  Triennial,  New 
Mexico  Regional  Meeting  convened  at  Ghost  Ranch, 
August  27-28, 1994.  Although  the  Meeting  for  Worship  for 
Business  was  short,  it  was  filled  with  sharing  and  fellowship. 

NMRM  nominated  and  approved  Mary  Dudley,  Al- 
buquerque, as  Assistant  Recording  Clerk.  It  is  her  under- 
standing that  this  position  is  only  for  the  next  Executive 
Committee  Meeting.  Other  positions  that  are  still  available 
are:  two  FCNL  representatives.  Children's  Program  work- 
ers for  IMYM 1996/97;  and  Friends  Bulletin  Board  Member. 

Evaluation  of  the  joint  Spring  regional  meeting  with 
Arizona  Half-Yearly  Meeting  showed  that  it  had  been  a 
positive  experience  for  all  participants.  It  was  also  noted 
that  Arizona  felt  it  was  a long  way  for  them  to  travel,  and 
NMRM  is  willing  to  share  the  commute.  In  a letter  to 
Arizona  Half-Yearly  Meeting  and  approved  by  NMRM, 
it  was  suggested  that  the  two  meetings  gather  for  a joint 
meeting  in  two  years.  Mindful  of  travel  considerations, 
NMRM  would  welcome  an  invitation  to  Arizona  for  the 
next  meeting. 

Several  Friends  reported  on  their  experiences  at  the 
Triennial.  Esther  Kolling  and  Kitty  Bejnar,  both  from 
Socorro,  related  the  Native  Americans'  appreciation  to 
those  Friends,  world-wide,  who  showed  an  authentic  in- 
terest in  Native  American  spirituality  during  a pre-confer- 
ence meeting.  Elizabeth  Buckley,  Albuquerque,  and  Jean 
Mayes,  Santa  Fe,  shared  their  exhilaration  of  singing 
Swahili  in  the  choir.  All  Triennial  participants  unani- 
mously agreed  that  worship  sharing  groups  with  pro- 
grammed and  evangelical  Friends  illuminated  both  the 
differences  and  the  surprisingly  wonderful  agreements. 

In  further  reference  to  differences  and  agreements, 
many  found  gay  and  lesbian  issues  to  be  thought-provok- 
ing and  sometimes  painful.  This  held  true  for  both  gay  and 
lesbian  Friends  as  well  as  for  the  Friends  who  felt  that  the 
Bible  prohibits  such  orientation. 

It  was  sadly  noted  that  the  U.S.  State  Department 
denied  visas  to  twenty  Latin  American  Friends  on  the 
premise  that  they  could  not  prove  a "compelling"  reason 
to  return  to  their  homeland. 

Those  who  could  not  attend  the  Triennial  greatly  ap- 
preciated the  comments  from  those  tired,  yet  enthusiastic 
Friends  who  experienced  it.  Last , but  not  least,  a special 
thanks  goes  out  to  Cathy  Turner,  Santa  Fe,  for  providing 
this  columnist  with  the  NMRM  Minutes.  Unable  to  attend 
the  meeting,  I could  not  have  written  this  article  without 
the  "fruit  of  her  labors"  as  Acting  Recording  Clerk.  Thank 
you,  Cathy!  ■ 
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Colorado  Regional  Meeting 

by  Randy  Herrick-Stare,  Mountain  View  Meeting 

Friends  of  Colorado  Regional  Meeting  met  at  the 
YMCA-run  Snow  Mountain  Ranch  near  Granby,  Colo- 
rado, September  24  and  25.  Eighty-seven  Friends  (68  adults 
and  19  kids)  gathered  from  as  far  away  as  Rapid  City, 
South  Dakota.  Mariagnes  Medrud  of  Boulder  clerked  the 
meeting.  Suzanne  Taylor  of  Ft.  Collins  was  the  recording 
clerk. 

The  theme,  introduced  by  the  keynote  speaker,  Jonathan 
Taylor,  was  "Dealing  With  Conflict  Within  Our  Quaker 
Community."  Jonathan  started  by  pointing  out  that  con- 
flict is  good;  in  its  resolution  we  find  growth.  An  absence 
of  conflict  connotes  stagnation  and  presages  larger,  possi- 
bly destructive,  conflict  later.  He  therefore  warned 
against  confusing  conflict  resolution  with  conflict  avoid- 
ance. "George  Fox  was  not  known  for  mediating  conflicts 
in  England,  but  for  embracing  them."  However,  Jonathan 
was  careful  to  distinguish  between  conflict  and  violence. 
Conflict  is  inevitable;  violence  is  not.  Too  often  in  our  lives 
we  treat  as  a single  concept  the  child's  statement,  "He 
made  me  mad,  so  1 hit  him." 

Jonathan  spoke  of  the  concept  of  scale;  it  is  the  small 
things  that  seem  to  ignite  destructive  conflict.  He  shared 
the  experience  of  Pima  Meeting  which  worked  hard  but 
lovingly  toward  a way  to  support  refugees  but  nearly 
came  undone  over  the  arranging  of  chairs.  He  queried 
whether  righteous  indignation,  which  seems  to  be  trig- 
gered by  the  small  conflicts,  was  an  evil,  or  simply  more 
often  bad  than  good. 

He  noted  that  a love  of  diversity  is  a necessary  charac- 
teristic of  the  peace  maker.  Judge  Thomas  Fell  exemplified 
not  only  a respect  for  those  different  than  he,  but  sup- 
ported them.  He  joyfully  reported  that  Friends  United 
Meeting  provided  the  loan  which  enabled  Ft.  Collins 
Meeting  to  purchase  a meeting  house. 

Finally,  he  emphasized  the  need  to  use  and  rely  upon 
our  mental  faculties  in  dealing  with  conflict.  Only  the 
disciplined  mind  can  resist  the  flight  or  fight  impulses 
which  dominate  the  initiation  of  conflict.  Only  the  mind 
can  appreciate  the  potential  for  harm  in  responding  viscer- 
ally.  Therefore,  practice  in  keeping  one's  head  is  important. 

In  business  session,  a minute  was  adopted  asking  IM  YM 
to  provide  information  about  how  Friends  can  assist 
Cuban  Friends  who  are  suffering  under  the  embargo. 

Mountain  View,  Meeting  for  Reconciliation: 

On  Saturday,  October  1,  Friends  gathered  for  potluck 
and  for  reconciliation.  The  gathering  provided  a place 
where  a number  of  individuals  felt  safe  to  share  their 
personal  stories  of  the  recent  conflicts  in  the  meeting.  It 
appears  to  have  been  a good  beginning  in  the  process  of 
healing  our  troubled  meeting. 

Note:  IMYM  has  been  rescheduled  to  June  21  through 
25, 1995,  at  Ft.  Lewis  College  in  Durango,  Colorado.  ■ 


College  Park  Quarterly  Meeting 

by  Ramona  Silipo,  Strawberry  Creek  Meeting 

The  Friends'  Christian  Fellowship 
of  Northern  California 

Be  still,  and  know  that  I am  God.  Psalm  46:10. 

The  Friends'  Christian  Fellowship  of  Northern  Califor- 
nia is  a gathering  of  members  and  attenders  of  Friends 
churches  and  meetings  and  others  who  desire  a Christian 
fellowship  that  wishes  to  follow  the  teachings  and  spiri- 
tual understanding  of  early  Quakers  in  seeking  God 
through  Christ. 

In  the  manner  of  early  Quakers,  this  fellowship  wor- 
ships God  in  expectant  silence  and  acknowledges  the 
lordship  of  Jesus  as  The  Christ,  the  Word  of  God.  The  Bible 
is  highly  esteemed  as  the  word  of  God,  to  be  read  and 
studied  and  learned  from.  They  believe  ministry  to  be  a gift 
of  God. 

The  group  meets  monthly  at  various  Northern  Califor- 
nia locations  for  the  purpose  of  worship,  fellowship,  and 
mutual  support.  They  read  the  Bible  and  study  the  writ- 
ings of  early  and  later  faithful  Friends  such  as  George  Fox, 
William  Penn,  Robert  Barclay,  and  John  Woolman. 

They  seek  the  experience  of  early  Friends  as  related  by 
Francis  Howgill  in  1662:  "The  Lord  of  Heaven  and  earth 
we  found  to  be  near  at  hand,  and  as  we  waited  upon  him 
in  pure  silence,  our  minds  out  of  all  things,  his  heavenly 
presence  appeared  in  our  assemblies,  when  there  was  no 
language,  tongue,  nor  speech  from  any  creature." 

The  next  two  meetings  will  be  November  19,  at  Sacra- 
mento Friends  Community  Church,  4001  E Street,  Sacra- 
mento; and  December  17,  at  Berkeley  Friends  Church,  1600 
Sacramento  Street,  Berkeley.  For  more  information,  con- 
tact Henry  Jason,  (415)  346-7569,  or  James  Healton, 
(916)  454-9132. 

Call  to  a Conference: 

Affirming  the  Palestinian  State 

A Moral  Imperative 

An  interfaith  coalition  of  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions from  the  Christian,  Jewish,  and  Muslim  communities 
have  come  together  to  hold  a conference  November  19-20, 
1994,  at  St.  Mary's  Cathedral  Hall  and  the  University  of  San 
Francisco,  to  affirm  the  two-state  solution,  Palestine  and 
Israel  living  together  in  peace  and  security. 

The  conference  and  its  speakers  will  weigh  all  aspects 
of  the  two-state  solution:  morality,  legality,  politics,  eco- 
nomics, and  security.  They  will  develop  the  historical, 
ethical,  and  economic  reasons  for  the  rapid,  yet  careful, 
movements  towards  just,  peaceful,  and  equitable  relation- 
ships between  two  secure,  sovereign  and  prosperous  coun- 
tries: Israel  and  Palestine. 

Sponsors  include  American  Friends  Serv^ice  Commit- 
tee, Interfaith  Witness  for  Peace  in  the  Middle  East/ North- 
ern California,  and  the  Ecumenical  Council. 

For  information,  contact  Andrea  English  (510)  848-5202.  ■ 
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Laura  Bell  Miles 

Laura  Bell  Miles  was  born  Laura  Bell  on  February  13, 
1894,  on  the  Bell  Family  farm  in  Jefferson  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  daughter  of  Frank  W.  and  Mary  Smitten  Bell. 
She  had  one  sister  and  three  brothers. 

She  attended  a one-room  country  school  with  few 
books  and  advantages,  but  she  learned  to  love  learning 
and  decided  to  become  a teacher. 

When  Laura  was  a girl,  her  uncle,  Joe  Bell,  and  his  wife 
moved  west  to  Newberg,  Oregon.  Six  months  later,  Joe  Bell 
drowned.  His  widow  married  Clark  Miles.  In  1909  the 
Miles  family  visited  the  Bell  farm  in  Pennsylvania.  At  that 
time,  Ross  Clarkson  Miles,  age  thirteen,  is  said  to  have 
decided  that  Laura,  age  fifteen,  was  going  to  be  his  future 
wife. 

In  November  of  1911,  Laura's  family  came  west  by 
excursion  train  and  joined  other  family  near  Salem,  Or- 
egon. Her  family  moved  to  Monmouth  and  later  to  a farm 
near  Rickreal.  Laura  entered  Oregon  Normal  School  (now 
Western  Oregon  State  College)  and  completed  both  high 
school  and  college  requirements,  graduating  in  1916.  She 
taught  in  Forest  Grove  and  in  Salem. 

She  married  Ross  Miles  September  18, 1920,  and  taught 
one  more  year  in  Salem.  Three  sons.  Ward,  Frank,  and 
Rodney,  arrived  sixteen  months  apart. 

Laura  returned  to  teaching  in  1933  at  Hazel  Green 
School,  eight  miles  north  of  Salem.  About  one-third  of  the 
children  were  Japanese  Americans.  Laura  came  to  know 
them  and  their  families  well.  She  felt  acutely  the  injustice 
of  their  mtemment  and  visited  them  at  the  Tule  Lake 
Internment  Center. 

She  taught  in  Marion  County  schools  for  eleven  years 
and  then  continued  teaching  in  the  Salem  schools  until  her 
retirement  in  1959. 

In  1939  they  moved  to  Lansing  Avenue  in  Salem  and 
lived  there  for  nineteen  years.  Ross  and  Laura  moved  to 
West  Salem  for  another  nineteen  years. 

In  1978  they  moved  to  Panorama  City  in  Lacey,  Wash- 
ington. They  lived  in  a separate  residence  for  eight  years 
where  they  grew  roses,  rhododendrons,  and  hosts  of  other 
flowers.  In  July  1986  they  moved  to  an  apartment  and  had 
almost  two  years  together  there  before  Ross  died  April  11, 
1988,  after  a short  illness.  Laura  fell  and  fractured  her 
pelvis  in  November  1990.  She  then  became  a resident  at  the 
Panorama  City  Convalescent  Center. 

Her  husband  and  his  family  were  very  active  members 
of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends.  Laura  became  a 
member,  and  in  Salem  Meeting  and  later  in  Olympia 
Meeting  her  wisdom  and  counsel  were  highly  regarded. 

Laura  Miles  died  January  1,  1994,  at  age  99.  She  is 
survived  by  her  three  sons:  Ward,  of  Olympia,  Washing- 
ton; Frank,  of  Kaslo,  B.C.;  and  Rodney,  of  Salem,  Oregon; 
twelve  grandchildren;  and  twenty-one  great-grandchildren.* 


Marian  Spitzer 

Marian  Spitzer,  a long-time  member  of  Berkeley  Meet- 
ing, died  on  November  20,  1993.  She  was  bom  Marianne 
Scheu  in  Vienna,  Austria,  on  January  24, 1910,  the  daughter 
of  Jacob  and  Charlotte  Scheu.  She  and  her  brother,  Georg, 
were  close,  but  he  died  of  a heart  ailment  as  a young  man. 

As  a young  woman  she  was  employed  as  a typist  in  a 
large  iron  and  steel  conglomerate.  After  about  a year  she 
was  made  secretary  to  the  president  of  the  Austrian  branch. 
In  the  mid-1930's  she  met  and  married  Ferdinand  (Fred) 
Spitzer,  a lawyer.  Their  daughter,  Maria,  was  bom  in  1938, 
two  weeks  after  Hitler's  army  marched  into  Austria. 

As  soon  as  they  could,  the  Spitzers  went  into  exile  in 
Tahiti  but  were  unable  to  persuade  Marian's  widowed 
mother  to  go  with  them.  Seven  years  later,  Marian  learned 
that  her  mother  had  died  at  Auschwitz. 

Tahiti  was  scarcely  an  island  paradise  for  an  Austrian 
lawyer  and  his  wife,  trying  to  make  a living  at  photogra- 
phy, smoking  and  selling  fish,  and  other  schemes.  Their 
abiding  love  for  each  other  and  their  determination  to  keep 
their  child  alive  saw  them  through.  Meanwhile  the  AFSC 
was  attempting  to  obtain  entry  visas  for  them  into  the 
United  States.  Their  greatest  help  came  from  Anna  Maria 
Rosenberg,  head  of  Roosevelt's  Manpower  Commission. 

Marian  and  Fred  were  thus  able  to  move  to  California, 
where  Marian  found  work  as  a secretary  at  the  University 
of  California  at  Berkeley,  and  Fred  in  a law  library.  Their 
daughter  grew  up  and  married  Luther  Distler  who  became 
like  a son  to  them.  Maria  and  Luther,  in  turn,  had  a 
daughter,  Tamara,  and  a son,  Michael. 

The  Spitzers  first  joined  Friends  Church  in  Berkeley 
and  later  transferred  to  Berkeley  Meeting,  where  they 
became  close  friends  of  Marianne  and  Joachim  Leppmann, 
whose  lives  and  exodus  from  Germany  paralleled  their 
own  in  many  ways. 

Marian  and  Fred  Spitzer  retired  in  1972  and  traveled  to 
Austria,  revisiting  places  familiar  from  their  youth.  Back  in 
Oakland,  Marian  became  a volunteer  teaching  assistant  in 
the  public  schools. 

Later  years  brought  new  adversities  which  Marian 
faced  with  courage.  Fred  died  after  an  extended  illness. 
Marian  wrote  a book  of  vignettes,  called  I Remember.  Then, 
on  October  20, 1991,  her  home  was  destroyed  in  the  Oak- 
land hills  fire.  With  her  health  failing,  Marian  moved  into 
a retirement  home.  During  a respite  she  was  able  to  make 
one  more  trip  to  Vienna  with  her  grandson,  Michael. 

After  Fred's  passing,  Marian  began  to  attend  Meeting 
more  often.  Newcomers  identified  her  as  "the  lady  with 
the  little  dog,"  for  the  Pomeranian  which  sat  in  her  lap.  The 
two  Marians,  Spitzer  and  Leppman,  now  both  widowed, 
phoned  each  other  every  day.  The  one  who  called  would 
announce,  "Here  is  the  other."  In  less  than  four  months, 
Berkeley  Meeting  lost  both  of  its  Marians.  ■ 
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Advertisements 


All  ads  submitted  must  be  consistent  with 
the  beliefs  and  testimonies  of  Friends. 
$.40  per  word.  Minimum  charge,  $8.00. 
Add  10%  if  boxed.  Ads  should  be  pre- 
paid, if  possible.  Send  for  information 
sheet  with  prices  for  display  ads  and  re- 
quirements. Copy  deadline:  30  days  prior 
to  publication.  Publishing  of  advertise- 
ments does  not  imply  endorsement  by 
Friends  Bulletin. 


JOHN  WOOLMAN  SCHOOL 

Only  West  Coast  Friends  Secondary 
Boarding  School!  Simple  rural  living, 
small  classes,  work  program,  loving 
community.  John  Woolman  School, 
13075  Woolman  Lane,  Nevada  City, 
CA  95959.  (916)273-3183. 


LEGISLATIVE  INTERNS. 

Three  positions  available  assisting  FCNL 
lobbyists.  These  are  eleven-month  paid  as- 
signments beginning  September  1 each 
year.  Duties  include  research,  writing, 
monitoring  issues,  attending  hearings  and 
coalition  meetings,  maintaining  files  and 
administrative  responsibilities  as  required. 
Write,  call,  or  fax  for  an  intern  application 
packet  after  September  1 . Attention:  Nancy 
Marlow,  Friends  Committee  on  National 
Legislation  (FCNL),  245  Second  Street 
NE,  Washington  DC  20002.  Phone:  (202) 
547-6000.  Fax:  (202)  547-6019.  Annual 
application  period  begins  January  1;  all 
applications  must  be  received  by  March  1 . 


Subscribe  to  Friends  Bulletin. 

Please  enclose  $20  for  individual  and 
gift  subscriptions,  $16  for  meeting  sub- 
scriptions (list  meeting),  and  $14  for 
low  income/student  subscriptions. 

Name  

Address  

City/State/Zip 

□ New  □ Gift  □ Renewal 

Meeting 

Contributions  to  Friends  Bulletin  are 
tax  deductible  and  most  welcome. 
Please  mail  to  Friends  Bulletin,  1620 
NW  Menlo  Drive,  Corvallis,  OR 
97330. 


AMERICAN  FRIENDS  SERVICE 
COMMITTEE  (AFSC) 
REGIONAL  DIRECTOR 

We  are  seeking  a regional  director  of  the 
AFSC  for  the  Pacific  Southwest  Region, 
located  in  Pasadena,  CA.  The  regional 
director  has  primary  responsibility  for 
oversight  of  supervision,  administrative, 
and  financial  management  of  the  Region, 
and  interpretation  of  the  work  of  the 
AFSC.  We  seek  candidates  with  experi- 
ence in  the  above  area  and  in  community 
organizing  and  with  a commitment  to 
nonviolence  as  a means  of  achieving  so- 
cial justice.  AFSC  is  an  equal  opportunity, 
affirmative  action  employer.  Women, 
people  of  color,  lesbian,  gay  and  bisexual 
people,  and  people  with  disabilities  are 
encouraged  to  apply.  To  receive  AFSC 
application,  please  send,  fax,  or  bring  re- 
sume/cover letter  to  Lynn  Brusseau, 
AFSC,  980  N Fair  Oaks  Ave,  Pasadena, 
CA  91103.  Telephone:  (818)  791-1978. 
Fax:  (818)  791-2205. 

INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS 
PROGRAM  DIRECTOR: 

Develop  and  implement  international  af- 
fairs projects  and  activities;  work  in  coa- 
lition with  local  and  national/interna- 
tional organizations;  facilitate  local 
awareness  of  international  issues  and 
their  impact  on  the  Colorado  region. 
Requires:  previous  experience  in  com- 
munity organizing  and  program  work  re- 
lated to  international  concerns;  strong 
communication  skills  both  oral  and  writ- 
ten; budget  management  skills.  Send  let- 
ters of  inquiry  to:  Gregory  Johnson,  Area 
Program  Coordinator,  AFSC,  1535  High 
St,  Third  Floor,  Denver,  CO  80218. 

AFRICAN  ADOPTIONS 

Beautiful  children  from  impoverished 
African  countries  are  being  placed  in 
U.S.  homes  by  Americans  for  African 
Adoption,  Inc.  Call  (317)  271-4567. 


Vital  Statistics 

Birth 

• Paisley  Anne  Forster  Saunders,  born 
to  Susie  Carolyn  Forster  and  Charles 
Allen  Saunders,  March  9,  1994, 
Santa  Barbara  Meeting. 

Deaths 

• Sylvia  Glidden  Loomis,  August  30, 
1994,  Santa  Fe  Meeting. 

• Vance  MacDowell,  September  9, 
1994,  Salem  Meeting. 

• Ann  Ryder,  September  26,  1 994,  Salt 
Lake  City  Meeting. 

New  Members 

• Liz  Amen  (transfer.  Delta),  Berkeley. 

• Honore  Cailleach  (transfer.  Univer- 
sity Meeting),  Multnomah. 

• Tom  Craft,  Redwood  Forest. 

• Robert  DeSaeger,  Sacramento. 

• Marlene  Fitzwater,  Sacramento. 

• Marie  Fredell,  Berkeley. 

• Jim  Garcia,  Sacramento. 

• Wayne  Gilbert,  Mountain  View. 

• Maureen  Graham  (transfer  Mt. 
Toby),  Rogue  Valley. 

• Joseph  P.  Iser,  San  Francisco. 

• Alan  Lessik  (transfer,  Minneapolis), 
San  Francisco. 

• Rachel  Massey,  Mountain  View. 

• Michael  Matthay,  Redwood  Forest 
(Mendocino  Preparative  Meeting). 

• Alan,  Kathleen,  Nathan,  and  Kevin 
McNamee,  Albuquerque. 

• Stewart  Mulford  (transfer),  Eugene. 

• Jonathan  Neff,  Salem. 

• Lori  Robertson,  Eugene  (Florence 
Worship  Group). 

• Jean  Semrau  (transfer  Mt.  Toby), 
Rogue  Valley. 

• Henry  Sessions,  Multnomah. 

• Ramona  Silipo,  Strawberry  Creek. 

• Caroline  Teal  (transfer.  Putney,  Ver- 
mont), University  (Port  Townsend 
Worship  Group). 

• Karl  Heinrich  von  Houningen-Huene 
(transfer,  San  Antonio),  Albuquerque. 

• Sarah  Emily  Newton  Wilson,  Davis. ■ 


QUAKER  COFFEE  CUP  imprinted  with  favorite  passages  to  start  the  day.  Unique  gift. 
$1 1.95  plus  3.95  shipping.  Serenity  Press,  131  Meadow  Lane,  Grants  Pass,  OR  97526. 
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Worship  Sharing 

The  Women's  Reading  Circle 

by  Mary  Millman,  Eugene  Meeting 

This  session  was  held  as  a celebration  of  Mary  Millman' s 80th  birthday 
Planned  as  a gift  to  her,  it  evolved  into  a gift  to  all  who  participated. 

THE  QUERY:  What  enlivens  your  spirit? 

Did  you  notice  how  joyfully, 
one  by  one, 

the  inner  lights  came  on 

as  we  twenty-three  responded  to  the  query? 

Abundant  soul  food  spilled  out 
as  we  shared  what  delighted 
the  god-child  within. 

We  felt  the  commonalties,  perceived  individualities. 

Flowers,  family,  food,  skies,  bird  songs, 
lightening  and  thunder,  mountains  and  ocean, 
music,  the  babbling  brook,  solitude,  silence,  language. 

Meeting  for  Worship,  Yearly  Meeting, 
children's  voices  at  play,  children's  first  discoveries, 
the  scent  of  Ponderosa  and  Jasper  pines  in  the  high  Sierras. 


And,  of  course,  all  those  fun  activities:  dancing,  singing, 
teaching,  walking,  camping,  swimming,  communicating  with  both 
humans  and  animals  (even  with  a large  sea  turtle  underwater  in 
the  Caribbean),  gardening,  painting  and  potting,  observing 
and  relishing  life,  experiencing  a variety  of  relationships. 


What  enlivened  two  is  unique: 

We  smiled  at  the  feeding  of  marshmallows  floating  in  a tub 
to  a proliferating  number  of  raccoons  and 
shivered  at  the  thought  of  diving  into  the  ice  cold  Montana 

mountain  waters. 

And,  finally,  OH  YES: 

Gratitude  for  life  itself. 

So  easily  we  could  not  have  been  at  all! 

Praise  be  for  the  soul  food  we  share  — 
its  comforts  are  constant, 
its  sustenance  fulfilling.  ■ 


Drawings  by  Gretchen  McGarigle, 
Claremont  Meeting. 


Calendar 

November  1994 

11-13  Wyoming  Friends,  November  Gathering,  Lander,  WY. 
13-18  Healing  from  Life's  Wounds  with  John  Calvi, 
Quaker  Center,  Ben  Lomond,  CA. 

18- 20  Rhythmical  Alchemy  Playshop  with  Arthur 

Hull,  Quaker  Center,  Ben  Lomond,  CA. 

19- 20  Southern  California  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Cla- 

remont Meeting,  Claremont,  CA. 
Thanksgiving. 

December  1994 

Christmas. 

1/1/95  The  Year  End  Retreat  with  Patricia  Loring, 
Quaker  Center,  Ben  Lomond,  CA. 
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27- 
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14 
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10- 

17- 


12 

19 


18-20 


January  1995 

Southern  California  Quarterly  Meeting, 
Campout  Retreat,  Indian  Cove,  Joshua  Tree. 
College  Park  Quarterly  Meeting. 

North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  Junior  Friends 
Half-Yearly  Meeting  and  Ski  Trip 

February  1995 

Willamette  Quarterly  Meeting,  Salem,  OR. 
Winter  Montana  Gathering  of  Friends. 

Southern  California  Mid-Winter  Fellowship, 
Pacific  Palisades. 

Continuing  Committee,  Intermountain  Yeaiiy  Meeting^ 


